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Winter, like every other season, has its appropriate 
sentiments, but suited to the mood of the poet’s mind, 
It suggests pictures of home comfort :— 


“ Let Winter come! ‘let polar spirits sweep 
The darkening world, and t-troubled deep ! 
Though boundless snows the wither'd heath deform, 
And the dim sun scarce wanders through the storm, 
Yet shall the smile of social love repay, 
With mental light, the melancholy day ! 
And, when its short and sullen noon is o'er, 
The ice-chain’d waters slumbering on the shore, 
How bright the faggots in his little hall 
Blaze on the hearth, and warm the pictur’d wall !” 

CaMPBELL. 


Even its gloom has its inspiration of solemn 
musings, such as Burns has beautifully described :— 
‘As I am what the men of the world, if they knew 
such a man, would call a whimsieal mortal, [ have 
various sources of — and enjoyment, which are, 
in a manner, peculiar to myself, or some here and 
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there such other out-of-the-way person. Such is the 
peculiar pleasure I take in the season of winter, more 


than the rest of the year. This, I believe, may be 
partly owing to my misfortunes giving my mind a 
melancholy cast : ‘but there is something even in the 
‘Mighty tempest, and the hoary waste, 
Abrupt, and deep stretch’d o’er the buried earth,” 

which raises the mind to a serious solemnity, favour- 
able to everything great and noble. There isscarcely 
any earthly object gives me more—I do not know if 
I should call it pleasure—but which exalts 
me, something which enraptures an to walk in 
the sheltered side of a wood, or high plantation, in a 
cloudy winter day, and hear the stormy wind howling 
among the trees, and raving over'the plain.. It is my 
best season for devotion: my mind is wrapt up ina 
kind of enthusiasm to Him whd, in the pompous lan- 
guage of the Hebrew bard, ‘ walks on the wings of the 
wind.’ In one Of these seasons, just after a train of 


misfortunes, I composed. the following ~— 
Vos. XIV.—3 P 
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* The wintry west extends his blast, 

And hail and rain does blaw ; 

Or the stormy north sends driving forth 
The blinding sleet and snaw : 

While, tumbling brown, the burn comes down, 
And roars frae bank to brae ; 

And bird and beast in covert rest, 
And pass the heartless day. 

The sweeping blast, the sky o'ercast, 
The joyless winter rag 

Let others fear, to me more dear 
Than all the pride of May : 

The tempest's howl, it soothes my soul, 
My griefs it seems to join; 

The leafless trees my fancy please, 
Their fate resembles mine ! 

Thou Pow'r Supreme, whose mighty scheme 
These woes of mine fulfil ; 

Here firm I rest, they must be best, 
Because they are Thy will! 

Then all I want (oh' do thou graut 
This one request of mine!) 

Since to enjoy thou dost deny, 


Assist me to resign.” Burns. 
Winter calls up the personifications of the painter- 
poet :— 
“Lastly, came Winter clothed all in frize, 


Chattering his teeth for cold that did bim chill; 

Whilst on his hoary beard his breath did freeze, 

And the dull drops, that from his purpled bill 

As from a limbeck did adown distill : 

In his right hand a tipped staff he held, 

With which his feeble steps he stayed still; 

For he was faint with cold, and weak with eld; 

That scarce his loosed limbs he able was to weld.” 
Spenser. 


Winter sets the poetical observer to his natural 
descriptions :— 


“Tt was frosty winter season, 
And fair Flora’s wealth was geason.* 
Meads that erst with green were spread, 
With choice flowers diap'red, 
Had tawny veils; cold had scanted 
What the spring and nature planted. 
Leafless boughs there might you see, 
All, except fair Daphne's tree : 
On their twigs no birds perch‘d, 
Warmer coverts now they search‘d ; 
And by nature's surest reason, 
Fram'‘d their voices to the season ; 
With their feeble tunes bewraying 
How they griev'd the spring’s decaying. 
Frosty winter thus had gloom’d 
Each fair thing that summer bloom'd ; 
Fields were bare, and trees unclad, 
Flowers wither'd, birds were sad : 
When I saw a she fold 
in cote to shun the cold; 
Himself sitting on the grass, 
That with frost wither’d was, 
Sighing deeply, thus ‘gan say, 
* Love is folly, when astray.’ ” Greene. 


“ The wrathful winter bast'ning on apace, 


With blust'ring blasts had all ybar'd the treen ; 

And pre semper with his frosty face, 

With chilling cold had pierc'd the tender green ; 

The mantle's rent, wherein enwra been : 
The gladsome groves that now lay overthrown, 
The tapets torn, and every tree down blown. 


The soil that erst so seemly was to seen, 

all despoiled of her beauties’ hue ; 

soot fresh flowers (wherewith the snmmer’s Queen 
clad the earth) now Boreas blasts down blew. 
small fowls flocking, in their song did rue 

The winter's wrath, a oor each thing defac'U, 


EES 


In woeful wise bewail'd the summer past. 
* Geason, rare, uncommon. 
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Hawthorn had lost his motley livery ; 
The naked twigs were shivering all for cold; 
And dropping down the tears abundantly, 
Each thing (methought) with weeping eye me told 
The cruel season : bidding me withhold : 
Myself within, for I was gotten out 
Tuto the fields, whereas I walk’d about.” 
SACKVILLE. 


The modern bard moralizes on Winter in unrhymed 
yrics :— 


“ Though now no more the musing ear 
Delights to listen to the breeze, 
That lingers o’er the green-wood shade, 
I love thee, Winter! well. 


Sweet are the harmonies of Spring, 

Sweet is the Summer's evening gale, 

And sweet the autumnal winds that shake 
The many-colour’d grove. 


And pleasant to the sober'd soul 

The silence of the wintry scene, 

When Nature shrouds herself, entranced 
In deep tranquillity. 

Not undelightful now to roam 

The wild heath sparkling on the sight ; 

Not undelightful now to pace 
The forest's ample rounds, 


And see the spangled branches shine 

Aud mark the moss of many.a hie 

That varies the old tree’s brown bark, 
As o'er the grey stone spreads. 


And mark the cluster’d berries bright 
Amid the holly's gay green leaves ; 
The ivy round the leafless oak 

That clasps its foliage close, 


So Virtue, diffident of strength, 

Clings to Religion’s firmer aid, 

And by Religion’s aid upheld, 
Endures calamity. 

















Nor void of beauties now the spring, 

Whose waters hid from summer sun 

Have svothed the thirsty pilgrim's ear 
With more than melody. 


The green moss shines with icy glare ; 
The long grass bends its spear-like form ; 
And lovely is the silvery scene 

When faint the sun-beams smile. 


Reflection too may love the hour 

When Nature, hid in Winter’s grave, 

No more expands the bursting bud, 
Or bids the flowret bloom ; 


For Nature soon in Spring’s best charms 
Shall rise revived from Winter's grave, 
Expand the bursting bud again, 
And bid the flower re-bloom,” 
Sovruey. 


The contrasts of Summer and Winter were never 
more harmoniously put than by the great master of 


| metrical harmony :— 


« It was a bright and cheerful afternoon, 
Towards the end of the sunny month of June, 
When the north wind congregates in crowds 
The floating mountains of the s:lver clouds 
From the horizon—and the stainless sky 
Opens beyond them like eternity. 
All things rejoiced beneath the sun, the wees, 
The river, and the corn-fields, and the reeds ; 
The willow leaves that glanced iu the light breeze, 
And the firm foliage of the larger trees. 


It was a winter such as when birds die 

In the deep forests; and the fishes lie 
Stiffened in the translucent ice, which makes 
Eveu the mud and slime of the warm lakes 
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A wrinkled clod, as hard as brick ; and when 
Among their children, comfortable men 
Gather about great fires, and yet feel cold ; 
Alas! then for the homeless beggar old !” 


Even the homely song of the Ayrshire ploughman, 
engrafted upon an old melody, is beautiful and true :— 


CHORUS, 
“Up in the morning’s no for me, 

Up in the morning early ; 

When a’ the bills are cover'd wi’ snaw, 
I’ m sure it’s winter fairly. 

Cauld blaws the wind frae east to west, 
The drift is driving sairly; 

Sae loud and shril! ’s I hear the blast, 
I'm sure it’s winter fairly, 

The birds sit chittering in the thorn, 
A’ day they fare but sparely ; 

And lang’s the night frae e’en to morn, 
Im sure it ’s winter fairly. 
Up in the morning, &c.” 


We shall have more lays of welcome to Winter ; 
these are the heralds of its approach. 


Su E.ey, 


Burns. 





NOTIONS OF PERSONAL BEAUTY IN 
DIFFERENT COUNTRIES. 


Hap we, like Don Cleofas, the corner of the cloak 
of Asmodeus to catch hold of, and that pleasantest of 
all guides to conduct us, it would be amusing and 
no doubt instructive to take a turn over the four 
quarters of the globe, and compare the actions and 
sentiments of the various tribes who people it. We 
will not venture to speculate upon how many mar- 
vellous things we might see, nor how many grave and 
useful reflections we might gather from such a com- 
mentator upon them. Not the least diverting perhaps 
of the subjects for comparison would be that placed at 
the head of this article. From the zest with which the 
worthy cicerone laid open the toilet of the Spanish 
beauty to the eyes of his charge, we can suppose with 
what zeal and discrimination he would execute the 
more extended investigation. By his aid we might in 
succession visit, in brief space of time, the pattern 
belles of all the people of the earth. But as we have 
not such assistance, and as it would be a route too long 
and wearisome to pursue by any of the ordinary modes 
—morcover, as, owing to the time it would necessarily 
occupy, we could not ensure anything like correctness, 
since in the more civilized states notions of beauty 
change almost with the seasons, and in uncivilized 
countries they change also, though not so rapidly,— 
we must under these circumstances content ourselves 
with another method. Instead of setting up a number 
of complete beauties for comparison,we must be satisfied 
to compare their separate features. 

Of course we shall confine our attention to the ladies. 
They by consent (that of some wild Indian tribes alone 
excepted) are the examples of beauty; and they 
have always and everywhere endeavoured to mould 
their person to some ideal standard, and for this pur- 
pose have called in every contrivance that the most 
acute invention could devise. It would be neediess, 
therefore, to encumber ourselves with the men even if 
their charms deserved it—we shall find feminine 
beauty more than enough for us. Nor is it difficult to 
determine where to begin our inquiries, 

What on earth is comparable to the face of a lovely 
woman? We need not wait for a reply. All will 
acknowledge that there is but one answer to such 
a question, to whatever race they belong, or whatever 
land they come from. What is a beautiful face how- 
ever is another matter and one of a more debateable 
character. 
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Ever its general form is not a matter of argument, 
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but we shall pass that over to look at it in detail, not 
staying to inquire whether the neat oval of the ancient 
Greeks, the circle of the Esquimaux, or the broad flat 
disk of the Chinese, be preferable. Indeed the prefer- 
ableness of any is a question we choose not to enter 
upon. We do not care to examine, and will not pre- 
tend to decide in such doubtful matters. We shall 
leave each to his taste. On this subject 
* Each has a viston of his own, 
And why should we undo it,” 
even if we had the power? Old Homer ia swelling 
words dignifies the spouse of Jupiter with the title of 
ox-eyed, but in the celestial empire of our times her 
goddess-ship would take a very mean rank among the 
beauties. ‘There pig-eyed would be the more honour- 
able title; and doubtless a translator who wished to 
introduce the blind bard to the favour of his country- 
men would so render it. If he did not, they would be 
little surprised that the queen of the Gods should be 
forced to borrow Venus’s zone in order to render her- 
self attractive in the eyes of her spouse. A Chinese 
poet in singing the charms of his mistress would glory 
to dwell upon 


“Her round flat face and eyes of smallest size.” 


A Persian poet would celebrate “her eyes’ soft lan- 
guish,” while the Scottish one would have “twa 
laughing een.” 

At the mention of lips, roses, cherries, rubies, and 
all other pretty words of a like colour, come crowding 
on the memory, and for their shape those dainty lines 
of Suckling’s come dancing forward— 

* Her lips were red, and one was thin; 

Compared with that hung next her chin 
, Some bee had stung it newly,” 
But they would not be relished in the southern ,hemi- 
sphere. There the ladies stain their lips blue; as also 
do some Arabian beauties. In Africa both the lips 
must be thick and projecting, and in some parts their 
loveliness is increased by constantly dragging down the 
lower one in childhood, til] at length it droops per- 
manently ; not to exhibit the roots of the teeth being 
reckoned a deformity. Spenser calls the mouth “ The 
gate with pearls and rubies richly dight;” the pearls 
these ladies would despise as much as the rubies, unless 
they were black ones. Some too of the Indian tribes 
stain their teeth black, others red; New Zealand ladies 
also adopt the ebony hue, and like the damsels of some 
parts of Polynesia file their teeth half-way down; 
while the maidens of Japan put the finishing touch to 
their dental adornings by neatly covering them with 
gold leaf. 

Of the nose we say little, yet it has been sometimes 
said that the absence of it would spoil the prettiest 
face; such is not however the opinion of African 
ladies, who think it in its natural state too prominent 
a feature to be graceful. They reso Hoa care- 
fully squeeze down the budding organ, as European 
nurses are said to pinch it up, and so successful are 
their endeavours that it requires a keen eye to discover 
its presence in many a sable face. Hottentot maidens 

ride themselves on flat noses, some New Zealanders 
ove invisible ones, Persians like them a little hooked, 
and our Gallic neighbours are said to have a penchant 
for un nez retroussé, : 

What shape of the forehead has found most admirers 
it would not be easy to determine. Round, flat, small, 
large, high, low, broad, and narrow have been at dif- 
ferent times in request. The Greeks reckoned a high 
one not beautiful. Montaigne says that his country- 
women, to make theirs seem high, plucked out their 
hairs from the upper part of it--a process that now-a- 
days ladies who affect a lofty brow need not resort to— 
thanks to Kalydor. Mexican ladies, on “ee hand, 

3P2 
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have used oils and ‘ balms’ to make the hair grow low 
down on theirs. Among the wild races there is equal 
diversity on this point. An American tribe, the Osages, 
have a notion that a prominent and elevated forehead 
imparts a look of superiority; and to obtain it press in 
the back of the infant’s head; so that by the time the 
bones are set all those ugly organs which phrenolo- 
gists have placed im the hinder part of the skull are 
clean gone, pushed up into the forehead. Another 
tribe is of a directly opposite opinion. They think a 
prominent brow intolerable. The account of these, 
who rejoice in the name of the ‘ Flat-heads,’ is so in- 
structive that we must borrow it from Mr. Catlin’s 
pages, especially as it will serve as a general sample 
of early training. The object being to press in both 
the front and back of the bead,‘ the child is taken in 
earliest infancy, while the bones of the head are soft 
and cartilaginous, and easily pressed into shape,”... 
and “placed upon its back on a board or thick plank, 
to which it is lashed, to a position from which it can- 
not escape, and the back of the head supported bya 
sort of pillow made of moss or rabbit-skins, with an 
inclined piece [of wood united to the back-board by a 
sort of hinge] resting on the forehead of the child; 
this is every day drawn down a little tighter, until it at 
length touches the nose: thus forming a straight line 
from the crown of the head to the end of the nose.” 
During the process the child is often not taken from 
this pleasant cradle for several weeks. The result is 
that in an adult “the skull at the top in profile will 
show a breadth of not more than an inch and a half. or 
two inches ; when in a front view it exhibits a great 
expansion on the sides, making it at the top nearly the 
width of one and a half natural heads.” But the brain, 
Mr. Catlin thinks, is nothing disparaged by being so 
strangely handled. There is yet another tribe (we 
forget, though, whether American or African, for seve- 
ral African tribes also improve the natural shape of 
the head) that admire square heads and flatten the 
sides in a far more complex cradle than that of the 
Flat-heads or the Crows. 

In the fifteenth century, by the Italians, eyebrows 
scarcely visible were esteemed a beauty, and the ladies 
used carefully to remove so much of theirs as only to 
leave a fine arch ; this is the reason why the eyebrows 
in the orsroxe of the great Italian painters are so thin. 
They also used at the same time to pluck out the hairs 
of their foreheads—the St. Catherine of Raphael, and 
the Saints of Francia, in the National Gallery, will 
supply examples of this fashion. Georgian ladies have 
a very different fancy. They carefully cultivate their 
eyebrows to make them as large as possible, and to 
bring them to meet; as do also some other of the 
Eastern fair. Both the colour of the hair and the man- 
ner of wearing it are very differently regarded in dif- 
ferent places. Flaxen, auburn, chestnut, and golden 
are, with black, the —s favourites in Europe. In 
Asia black alone is thought much of, except by one 
Indian tribe, who are said to look upon white as the 
loveliest; and as much pains are taken by them to 
change their black locks to white as are here taken to 
change white to raven. Hogarth thought that only 
flowing locks could be beautiful, and gives a reason 
for it:—* The most amiable form in itself is the flow- 
ing curl; and the many waving and contrasted turns 
of naturally suigeislrgp flag locks ravish the eye with 
ppd of the pursuit, especially when they are 


the 
put in motion by a gentle breeze. The poet knows it 


as Well as the painter, and has described 
* The wanton ringlets waving in the wind.’ ” 


And yet we know that a short time back no head of 
hair was thought tolerable that was not glued flat to the 
eheeks. The Bechuana women, Mr. Burchell tells us, 
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“ place their main reliance on their hair,” and it would 
seem to be irresistible. Naturally it is woolly, but 
“by long-contioued pains it is brought into innume- 
rable threads of the size of thin twine, which, hanging 
in equal quantity all round the head, have the appear- 
ance of being fastened at the upper ends to the centre 
of the crown; while their lower ends, being all of an 
even length, are never allowed to descend fone than 
the top of the ear. These threads well powdered with 
sibilo (a shining metallic powder), which adheres to 
them by the assistance of grease, continue perfectl 
loose and separate from each other. The weight whic 
they derive from the mineral k them always in a per- 
pendicular position, and so exactly parallel, that the head 
seems to be covered rather with something artificial 
in the form of a cap, or small bonnet, than with any- 
thing naturally belonging to it.” This is nothing, 
however, to the natural bonnets constructed by some 
other of the fatr, such, for instance, as those of Natal, who 
make up of buffalo-fat and other delicacies combined 
with their hair, a tall head-dress that is immoveable 
after once completed: it is a long time preparing, but 
it lasts for life. 
But after all it is the complexion that has most em- 
oss the resources of art, and that has everywhere 
een most regarded by the softer sex. We need say 
not a word of the ladies of Europe, or of their cos- 
metics and carmines, all as infallible as the washes of 
Vanillo Gonzales. Others use them also. The wo- 
men of Georgia, we are told, have “ faces so beautiful 
by nature, as the features testify; but they so case 
them in enamel, that not a trace of the origimal tex- 
ture can be seen; and, what is worse, the surface is 
rendered so stiff, by its painted exterior, that not a line 
shows a particle of animation, excepting the eyes, 
which are large, dark, liquid, and of a mild bustre, ren- 
dered in the highest degree lovely by the shade of 
long black lashes, and the regularity of the arched eye- 
brow.” As we have Sir R. Kerr Porter's work open, 
we may quote his account of the toilet of these Eastern 
belles. To get up their charms, he tells us, they spend 
“one whole day'in each week at the bath; great part 
of which, however, is spared from the water to be 
spent in making up their faces, blackening their hair, 
e-brows, and eye-lashes, so as to render only occa- 
sional repairs necessary during the ensuing week.” 
The ladies of Persia make a similar use of the bath; 
often passing “seven or eight hours together in the 
carpeted saloon, telling stories, relating anecdotes, 
eating sweetmeats, sharing their Kaliouns, and com- 
leting their beautiful forms into all the fancied per- 
ections of the East ; dyeing their hair and eye-brows, 
and curiously staining their bodies with a variety of 
fantastic devices, not unfrequently with the figures of 
trees, birds, and beasts, sun, moon, and stars.” This 
fashion of decorating their persons is also prevalent 
among the lower orders in Bagdad, many of them 
“staining their bosoms with the figures of circles, 
half-moons, stars, &c., in a bluish stamp. In this bar- 
baric embellishment, the poor damsel of Irak Arabi 
has one point of vanity resembling that of the ladies of 
Irak Ajem. The former frequently adds this frightful 
eadaverous hue to her lips; and, to complete the sa- 
vage appearance, thrusts a ring through her right 
nostril, pendent with a flat button-like ornament set 
round with blue or red stones.” ‘The lilies and roses 
are rudely imitated or altogether slighted elsewhere. 
Thé Bushmen’s brides “when desirous of exhibiting 
their beauty in its most attractive light, adorn them- 
selves on the cheeks, the forehead, and the nose with 
streaks of red ochre mixed up with grease.” Such 
were also the paintings of the maidens in the South 
Sea Islands and in Zealand—“ red ochre fixed with 
shark-oil” serving fhem in the place of Chinese Jeaf; 
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but the young ladies have recently abandoned the 
practice. In some parts of Africa the red ochre is 
heightened by contrast with strong blue; while in 
others a plain coat of white clay is considered suffi- 
cient. In Greenland blue is the favourite tint, though 
yellow has its devotees, 

Of the person we have left ourselves no room to 
speak. Taste in that varies equally. Here to be light 
as a fairy is considered the highest grace; in Russia 
‘* excessive corpulency is thought particularly charm- 
ing. So that,” Dr. Lyell tells us, “ when the common 

ople see such a figure waddling along under the 

urden of her pampered fat, they exclaim in admira- 
tion, ‘How thick and beautiful she is! God be with 
her.’ ” 

The Chinese ladies never suffer their feet to grow 
beyord some three or four inches long. Our ladies 
foliow them in this taste at a respectful distance. The 
old Greeks did not at all care for little feet, as may be 
seen by their statues: nor we believe do the modern 
Greeks. Dr. Walsh says that the women of the Isle 
of Milo. the ancient Melos, “ consider thick legs as a 
beauty, and for that reason make them appear as 
clumsy as possible. . . . Some of their belles on gala 
days, envelop their feet in all the stockings they pos- 
sess, till they put on ten or twelve pairs, drawn one 
over the other, and their legs appear as thick as their 
bodies.” ' 

We have been pointing out contrasts, we will con- 
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clude with a resemblance as curious as any of them. 
There isa certain unnameable article (the idea of which 
is said to have been taken from a natural Hottentot 
peculiarity), which now forms a prominent part of 
a handsome form in every civilized country in the 
world, The Greeks did not have it, and it is not con- 
seapentiy figured in their statues, Modern sculptors, 
who seldom venture beyond the Greeks, also omit it— 
but perhaps not prudently, for its absence is said to 
have caused a celebrated statue recently set up in the 
city, te be proclaimed by the ladies “ decidedly un- 
graceful.” But what is extraordinary is that this article 
is found in general use among the ladies of Axim on the 
African coast, as we learn from a very recent travel- 
ler. No lady he says is seen without them—* Old 
wrinkled grandams wear these beautiful anomalies, and 
little girls of eight years old display protuberances that 
might excite the envy of a Broadway belle [the author 
is an American]. Indeed, fashion may be said to have 
its perfect triumph and utmost refinement in this 
article ; it being a positive fact, that some of the Axim 
girls wear merely the bustle, without so much as the 
shadow of a garment. Its native name is ‘ tarb koshe.’” 

We have selected but a very small fraction of these 
peculiarities, but we have selected enough to show, as 
a famous philosopher says, that human nature is the 
same in every land,—it is only the modes of exhibiting 
the resemblance that differ. 








[ Verona, from the Adige.) 


VERONA. 
Tue interest that attaches to Verona is due rather 
from the memory and remains of what it was, than to 
what it now is. The magnificent edifices, extending 
in time from the Romans to almost the present day, 
either entire or in ruins, and its memorials, Etruscan 
and Grecian, carrying it back to a still earlier date, 
lend to it a venerable charm that it could not command 
as the second city of the Venetian states with a popu- 
lation of not more than sixty thousand persons. Nor 
is the interest lessened by its having been adopted by 








Shakspere as the scene of action in two of his plays, 
“Verona, the city of Italy, where next to Rome, 
antiquary most luxuriates,” says Mr. Knight in his 
Illustrations to Romeo and Juliet (Pict. Shakspere, 
Tragedies, vol. i. p. 24), “ where, blended with the 
remains of theatres and amphitheatres, and triumphal 
arches, are the palaces of the factious nobles, and the 
tombs of the despotic princes of the Gothic 
Verona so rich in the associations of real history has 
even a greater charm for those who would live in the 
poetry of the past.— 
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+ Are these the distant turrets of Verona ? 
And shall I 1 Aston Juliet at the masque 
Saw her lov’d Montague, aud now sleeps by him?’ 


So felt our tende. and graceful poet, Rogers. He 
adds, in a note, ‘The old palace of the Cappelletti, 
with its uncouth balcony and irregular windows, is 
still standing in a lane near the market-place; and 
what Englishman can behold it with indifference ”” 
This feeling has become strongly implanted even in 
the town itself, and though the tradition is perhaps 
more than apocryphal, Lord Byron writes, “Of the 
truth of Juliet’s story they (the Veronese) seem tena- 
cious toa degree, insisting on the fact—giving a date 
(1303) and showing a tomb. It is a plain, open, and 

tly decayed sarcophagus, with wit leaves in 
it, in a wild and desolate conventual garden, once a 
cemetery, now ruined to the very graves.” 

To an Englishman perhaps the next most interesting 
object will be the amphitheatre. It is in excellent 
preservation, and was an oval of 506 by 404 feet, but 
the outer cincture is gone with the exception of four 
arches and their accessories; but the bank of con- 
centric benches, the staircases, and the parts about the 
arena, are comparatively perfect. Both the outer and 
inner walls were pierced by seventy-two arches, and 
the length of the arena is two hundred and forty-two 
feet, with a width of one hundred and forty-six feet. 
We add a representation which will give a correct idea 
of its present appearance : 
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Beckford, who visited it 1780, thus describes it :— 
“IT traversed a gloomy arcade, and einerged alone into 
the arena. A smooth turf covers its surface, from 
which a spacious sweep of gradines rises to a majestic 
elevation. Four arches, with their single Doric orna- 
ments, alone remain of the grand circular arcade which 
once crowned the highest seats of the amphitheatre ; 
and, had it not been for Gothic violence, this part of 
the structure would have equally resisted the ravages 
of time. Nothing can be more exact than the pre- 
servation of the gradines; nota block has sunk from 
its place, and whatever trifling injuries they may have 
received have been carefully repaired. The two chief 
entrances have been rebuilt with solidity, and closed 
by portals, no passage being permitted through the 
amphitheatre except at public shows and representa- 
tions, sometimes still given in the arena.” Gothe, who 
saw it in 1786, says it is built of red marble, and that 
“the lower arches, which abut on the great Piazza di 
Bra, are let out to artizans, and it looks pleasant to 
see these recesses again revivified.” 

Another classical monument, the Arco de’ Gavii, 
the sepulchre of an ancient family, with its handsome 
fluted columns, was pulled down in 1805 in order to 
clear the approaches to the citadel. Its columns and 
capitals were still lying on the ground when Valéry 
saw them last. Pindemonte, the poet of Verona. has 
deplored in bis verse the destruction of that ancient 
monument. The De’ Bosari is said to have been 
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pillars and other remains of an ancient gate called 
“* Porta di Leone.” The handsome modern gate called 
* Porta del Palio” is the work of San Micheli. Re- 
mains of an ancient theatre have been lately discu- 
vered, 

— Among the many remarkable buildings of Verona 
the most worthy of notice are, the splendid palace 
Canossa, built by San Micheli for Louis Canossa, 
bishop of Bayeux in Normandy, and papal nuncio in 
France and England; the palace called della Gran 
Guardia in the Piazza di Bra, the elegant palace Guasta 
Verza by San Micheli; the palace Bevilacqua, whose 
once rich museum has been dispersed—the finest of 
its ancient sculptures are now at Miinich. Several 
galleries of paintings which existed at Verona have 
been likewise sold of late years. The palace Ridolfi 
has a curious representation of the cavalcade of Pope 
Clement VII. and Charles V. on the occasion of that 
emperor’s coronation at Bologna. A fine engraving 
in eight sheets has been made of it, and published at 
Verona in 1830: “La Gran Cavalcata di Clemente 
VII. e Carlo V. della sala Ridolfi, dipinta da Brusa- 
sorci, incisa a contorno da Agostino Cornerio.” The 
palace de] Consiglio is built on the design of Sanso- 
vino, but its spacious hal] was constructed by Fra 
Giocondo the commentator of Vitruvius. The custom- 
house is a noble building raised in the last century by 
Count Alessandro Pompei. 

The churches of Verona are numerous, and many of 
them interesting for their monuments and paintings. 
The church of SS. Nazario e Celso is said to be of the 
seventh century; its monastery, now suppressed, had 
some curious paintings of that age. he subterra- 
neous galleries in its neighbourhood were once used as 
catacombs, The church of S. Zenone dates from the 
ninth century: its bronze gates, and a statue of the 
saint and his tomb, and its curious emblems, ara- 
besques, and figures, attest its antiquity. The cathe- 
dral of Verona, a Gothic building, said to be of the 
age of Charlemagne, with its facade covered with old 
sculpture of men and animals, contains the tomb of 
Pope Lucius Iil., who being driven away by the 
people of Rome, died at Verona in 1185; several valu- 
able paintings, among others an Assumption by Titian, 
a monument erected by the citizens of Verona to their 
townsman the learned Bianchini, a sepulchral monu- 
ment of the Roman times bearing the. names of Julius 
Apollonius and his wife Attica Valeria, and other 
interesting objects. The church of S. Fermo has a 
fine mausoleum of the Turriani, a family which pro- 
duced eminent physicians and anatomists in the fif- 
teenth century. This monument has been stripped of 
its bronze rilievi, which are npw in the Louvre at 
Paris. In the same church is the monument of the 
Veronese chronicler Saraina, that of Piero and Luigi 
Alighieri, raised by their brother Francesco, the last 
male descendant of Dante in the sixteenth century, 
the monument of Francesco Calceolari, a botanist and 
the author of the ‘Iter in Baldum,’ and other monu- 
ments of learned men, and also several very old paint- 
ings, one of which, by an unknown artist, 1s said to be 
anterior to the time of Cimabue. The church of Santa 
Maria della Scala contains the tomb of Scipione 
Maffei, the author of ‘ Verona Illustrata.’ S. Giorgio 
Maggiore and -S. Sebastiano are among the finest 
churches of Verona, and are rich with paintings by 
Brusasorci, l’Orbetto, Farinati, Dai Libri, and other 
artists. 

The library of the Chapter of Verona is very an- 
cient : it contains twelve thousand volumes and about 
five hundred and forty MSS., among which is a palim- 

t of the Institutes of Gaius, discovered by Niebuhr. 
t was in the same library that Petrarch discovered, to 
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veral valuable private libraries, such as those of Sai- 
banti and Gianfilippi, have been sold of late years. 

The Teatro Filarmonico of Verona is a handsome 
structure; in the court and under the portico is 
Maffei’s collection of Etruscan and other inscrip- 
tions, and of ancient bassi-rilievi given by him to his 
native town. Maffei’s bust is above the door of the 
theatre. 

The sepulchral monuments of the Della Scala 
family, in the shape of pyramids surmounted by the 
equestrian statues of the various members of that 
family who were lords of Verona, are a remarkable 
object. The most splendid of these monuments how- 
ever is not that of Can Grande, the friend and patron 
of Dante, but of one of his successors, Can Signorio, 
who murdered one of his brothers. 

Verona is situated in 45° 25/ N. lat. and 11° E. long., 
on the banks of the Adige, which divides the town 
into two parts, and at the foot of hills which are the 
lower offsets of the mountains of the Tyrol. The situ- 
ation of Verona is pleasant and healthy; the town is 
substantially built, with long and tolerably wide 
streets, is surrounded by old walls flanked with towers, 
and retains much of the appearance of a town of the 
middle ages. The ramparts and bastions constructed 
by the architect and engineer San Micheli in the early 
part of the sixteenth century, were destroyed according 
to one of the conditions of the peace of Luneville in 
1801, but parts of them which remain testify the great 
solidity and strength of the original construction. 

Four bridges cross the Adige at Verona: that called 
Di Castelvecchio is remarkable for the width of the 
central arch. 

Verona is a bishop's see, it has alyceum, a ‘Col- 
legio delle Fanciulle,” or house of education for 
young women, a school of drawing and painting, an 
academy of agriculture and commerce, and a clerical 
seminary. 

The general head-quarters of the Austrian army in 
Italy are fixed at Verona, a situation well suited for the 
purpose. Many families of the local nobility have 
their residence at Verona, and in the agen country- 
seats which are scattered among the neighbouring 
hills. It has produced in various ages men, and also 
women, distinguished for their learning. Isotta No- 
garola, styled la Grande Isotta, a celebrated learned 
woman of the fifteenth century, resided at Azzano in 
the neighbourhood of Verona. Fracastoro, a physi- 
cian, astronomer, naturalist, and poet, lived at Incaffi, 
near the banks of the lake of Garda. We cannot here 
give a full account of either the worthies of Verona, or 
of its history, but of the latter we may state briefly that 
it was a town of the Cenomani, according to 30me, or 
of the Veneti according to others. Livy (v. 35) says 
that the Cenomani Gauls occupied the country pre- 
viously held by the Libui, in which were Brixia and 
Verona. Maffei maintains that Verona was never a 
town of the Cenomani, but was part of the Venetia. 
Under the empire it produced many distinguished 
men, such as Catullus, Pliny the elder, Vitruvius, 
and others. After the fall of the empire, it was 
one of the principal towns of the Longobards. It 
was afterwards taken by Charlemagne, and became 
subject to the new Western empire. In the twelfth 
century it was a free municipal town, and joined 
the Lombard league. In the following century it 
fell under the power of Ezzelino da Romano, after 


whose death Mastino della Scala, of an old family of | pe 


Verona, was elected Podesta, about a.p. 1259. His 
descendants usurped the sovereign power, and created 
the dynasty of Della Scala or Scaligeri, which lasted 
above a century, until it was conquered by the Vis- 
conti, dukes of Milan, who became masters of Verona. 





After the death of Giovanni Galeazzo Visconti, Verona 
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was seized by treachery by Francis of Carrara, lord of 
Padua ; but in 1409, am besieged by the Venetians, 
the citizens gave themselves up to Venice, by a con- 
vention which secured their municipal liberties, and 
since then Verona has formed part of the Venetian 
state. 





FYNES MORYSON.—No. II. 


We now proceed to give a few general notes made 
during his first journey. He carefully describes the 
various antiquities and edifices in every city, but as 
these are so familiar from later descriptions, we shall 
not cite any of his except where they show the changes 
that have occurred. The bridge mentioned in the 
following we suppose was placed near where is now 
the bridge of boats at Kehl; the safety of the passen- 
gers seems to have been little heeded : 

“The bridge of Strasburg over the Rhine is more 
than a musket-shot from the city, on the east side 
thereof. The bridge is of wood and hath threescore 
five arches, each distant from the other twenty walking 
paces, aud it is so narrow that a horseman can hardly 
pens by a cart, it lying open on both sides, and it is 

uilt of small pieces of timber laid across, which lie 
loose ; so as one end being pressed with any weight the 
other is lifted up, with danger to fall into the water.” 

He does not indulge in picturesque descriptions, 
indeed the most beautiful scenery is generally passed 
unnoticed by him. When he goes “through high 
mountains and great woods” he mentions them only to 
speak of the laboriousness of the way, or to say 
whether there is ‘‘great store of corn” or not; even 
the Bay of Naples is “represented in a plan” and 
described by him without wasting one word on its 
beauty. In his notices of objects of art he does nut 
shine, but then he is careful to disclaim any particular 
skill therein: “At Lubeck, myself beholding the 
Virgin's statua all of stone, did think it had been 
covered with a gown of white buffin, and that bein 
altogether unskilful in the graving art, yet I muc 
admired the workmanship.” At Pisa, he saw the 
famous leaning tower, which he appears to have 
thought was so constructed intentionally—‘ by the 
great art of the workmen.” He is always attentive 
however to works of art; and every place associated 
with a great name he carefully visits. 

At Arqua he visited the tombof Petrarch; and also his 
house, “where the owner of the house showed us some 
household stuff belonging to him, and the very skin of 
a cat he loved, which they have dried and still keep.” 
He also saw his study, “a pleasant room, especially 
for the sweet prospect.” At Verona he tasted the 
Rhetian wine, “ much praised by Pliny, and preferred 
to the wine of Falernum by Virgil. It is of a red 
colour and sweet, and howsoever it seems thick, more 
fit to be eaten than drunk, yet it is of a most pleasant 
taste.” He saw at Florence the tomb of Michael An- 
gelo, “a most famous engraver, painter, and builder, 
of whom the Italians greatly boast, and withal tell 
much of his fantastic humours.” One of which fan- 
tastic humours told our traveller being “an abomi- 
nable one which the Romans of the better sort 
seriously tell of him, that he being to paint a crucifix 
for the pope, when he came to express the lively 
actions of the passion, hired a porter to be fastened 
upon a cross, and at that very time stabbed him with a 
nknife, and while he was dying made a rare piece 
of work for the art, but infamous for the murther.” 

He was also Jaudably anxious to see the living men 
of eminence, and among others managed to introduce 
himself, as a Frenchman, to Bellarmine at Rome; and 
on his return homewards he had an interview with 
Theodore Beza, of his account of whom we quote a part ; 
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At Geneva he “had great contentment to speak 
and converse with the reverend Father Theodore 
Beza, who was of stature somewhat tall, and corpulent 
or big-boned, and had a long thick beard as white as 
snow. He hada grave senator’s countenance, and was 
broad-faced, but not fat, and in general by his comely 
person, sweet affability and gravity, he would have 
extorted reverence from those that least loved him.” 
Moryson relates a characteristic circumstance. They 
went together to the church, and our traveller having 
been aecustomed in Italy to dip his fingers ‘‘ towards 
the holy water (according to the manner of the papists, 
lest the omitting of so small a matter generally used, 
might make him suspected of his religion, and bring 
him into dangers greater consequence)” did in 
passing the poor-box in the church porch touch it in 
ike sort with his fingers, “ mistaking it for the font of 
holy water.” Whereupon Beza perceiving his error, 
took him by the hand, and gave him grave advice 
“hereafter to eschew these il] customs, which were so 
hardly forgotten.” 

We have spoken of the dangers of travelling at this 
time by sea as well as by land; Moryson, though he 
escaped pretty freely from them, had sufficient evidence 
of their reality. ‘Wishing to go from Utrecht to Ham- 
burg, he resolved to make the journey by sea, and 
engaged a place in a ship for the purpose. For- 
tunately it was prevented getting out of the Zuyder’ 
Zee by the wind suddenly falling; and before the wind 
became favourable, another ship that had succeeded in 
passing into the open sea, returned with its crew mal- 
treated, and its freight rifled, having been chased and 
taken by a Dunkirk pirate, the commander of which 
exp: great wrath at his prize not being the ship in 
which Moryson was to have sailed, as he had received 
good information that it was fichly laden. Again, in 
sailing from Lirigi to Genoa, the vessel struck oe 
the rocks, but our author and the crew managed to 
climb over them and escape in safety to a village about 
ten miles distant, where they stayed the night ; “and the 
next morning early, before day-break, we went forward 
on foot, our consorts of Genoa often warning us to be 
silent for fear of thieves; and after we had gone six 
miles, we came by the breaking of the day to Genoa. 
By the way, we did see a village all ruined, and they 
wold us that Turkish pirates, landing sudderfy, had 
spoiled the same and Purnt it; and had pulled down 
the churches and altars, and among other prisoners 
had taken away a most fair maiden from her bride- 
groom’s side.” 

He gives a full and curious account of the German 
drinking customs, but we have not space to quote any. 
Of the baths of Baden and the customs there his nar- 
rative is similar to that of Coryat, though a little less 
naive. The Poles he does not like, and gives a very 
unfavourable idea of their habits: after he has passed 
through their country into Moravia, at Speron, he 
remarks, “In this journey through Poland, and from 
Cracow to this place, we had here the first bed, having 
before Jodged upon benches in a warm stove.” At this 
time the nations of the Continent were generally before 
England in matters of refinement, but it is probable 
that in more substantial comfort we were even then in 
the first rank. Englishmen then ate with their fingers, 
and poor Tom Coryat got laughed at by his associates 
and nicknamed Sfurcfer for using a fork at his meals 
on his return from Italy; and to escape such mockery 
Moryson thinks it necessary to advise the traveller 
returning home to conform to the practices of his 
country,—* laying aside the spoon and fork of Italy and 


the ted gestures of France, yea, even those man- 
ners which with judgment he allows, if they be 
disagreeable to countrymen: for we are not all 


born reformers of the world :” yet, as we said, in those 
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refinements which most tended to increase the comfort 
we were not less advanced than others. At Bologna 
he notices that in the “ palaces of the gentlemen the 
windows were not glazed (which the Venetians brag to 
be proper to their city, as a thing to be wondered at), 
but they are covered with paper, whereof part is oiled 
over.” At this time the houses of the English nobility 
were glazed. “One fashion pleased me beyond mea- 
sure,” he says at Naples ; it was that of being carried 
in sedan-chairs. These vehicles, which he had never 
before seen, he gives a minute description of. Another 
thing however he saw in the same city with very dif- 
ferent feelings: “In the market-place at Naples is a 
stone, upon which many play away their liberty at dice, 
the king's officers lending them money, which when 
they have lost and cannot repay, they are drawn into 
the galleys for the Spaniards have slaves of both 
sexes.” me he was obliged to hasten over for a 
sufficient reason ; still he viewed ‘ boldly, yet with as 
much haste as possible,” the antiquities of Rome. The 
relics he only mentions “ the chief of them by hearsay. 
It is not safe for him to inquire after relics that will not 
worship them.” He left Rome sooner than he in- 
tended, for “ Easter was now at hand, and the priests 
came to take our names in our lodging, and when we 
demanded the cause, they told us, that it was to no 
other end, but to know if any received not the Com- 
munion at that holy time, which, when we heard, we 
needed no spurs to make haste from Rome into the 
state of Florence.” 

At Florence he stayed a considerable time in order 
to perfect himself in the Italian language “in the 
place where it is spoken most purely.” Of this cit 
and its contents he gives a full description, from whic 
we have already cited, and will only further borrow 
this pretty sample of a royal diversion :-— 

“The duke kept fierce wild beasts in a little round 
house, namely five lions, five wolves, three eagles, 
three tigers (of black and grey colour not unlike cats, 
but much greater), one wild cat (like a tiger), bears, 
leopards (spotted with white, black, and red, and used 
sometimes for hunting), an Indian mouse (with a head 
like our mice, but a long hairy tail, so fierce and big 
that it would easily kill one of our cats), and wild 
boars. And the keeper told us that the duke and 
duchess, with many gentlemen, came lately to behold 
them (sitting in a gallery round about the yard), 
at which time certain men were put into little frames 
of wood, running u wheels, to provoke these 
beasts to anger; which, being let loose in the court 
yard, walked without offending one the other, and to 
this end these men had many fireworks, from the 
which the most fierce of them did run away, only the 
wild-boar rushed upon one of these frames wheeling 
towards him, and not only turned it over, but rent out 
a board with his tusk, so as all the company were 
afraid Jest the man whe lay therein should perish.” 

Morysen had no better feeling towards the r 
Jews than was common in his day, and it is with no 
little indignation that he notices at Mantua that they 
are somewhat less persecuted than in most other cities. 
They are, he says, “so much favoured by the duke as 
they dwell not in any several part of the city, but where 
they list, and in the very market-place; neither are 
they forced (as in other parts of Italy) to wear yellow 
or red caps whereby they may be known, but only a 
little piece of yellow cloth on the left side of their 
cloaks, so as they can hardly be distinguished from 
Christians, es ly in their shops, where they wear 
no cloaks. Such be the privil which the Jews 
have gotten by bribing (especially in the duchy of 
Savoy) through the unsatiable avarice of our Christian 
princes.” } 
(To be continued.) 
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